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something which would demand criticism in a fuller notice — and 
the virtue of humility may fairly be taken as distinctively Christian, 
and so to a great extent may the recognition of woman as man's 
equal, and the general regard for humanity. So long as we keep 
to generalities, indeed, we find little in the book that might not 
have its truth ; but it seems difficult to imagine that a reader, who 
should need instruction of this kind, would not be seriously puz- 
zled or misled by the more definite statements to which Professor 
Knight commits himself. Can it be true that before the intro- 
duction of Christianity the poor and the rich hardly ever met on 
equal terms? And is it not terrible, if true, that "Christianity 
has proved to the rich that the poor are as necessary to them to 
give them a sphere for work and well-doing, as the rich are needed 
by the poor to aid them in difficulty or distress?" The thought 
seems throughout, after this fashion, to play on the surface ; and it 
would hardly be possible to regard the work as a thorough study of 
the question with which it deals, though its gentleness of tone and 
liberality of spirit make it pleasant reading. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
London. 

The Labor Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With preface by R. B. Haldane, 
M.P. London: Fisher Unwin. Pp. xii., 98. 

It would not be too much to say that this is a book which no 
"Reformer's Library" should be without, and what is more, it is 
a book which no one who desires to take up an intelligent attitude 
towards the labor movement can afford to neglect. And this, 
after all, ought to mean every one ; for at a time when " things are 
in the saddle, and ride mankind," no one can form an ideal of 
duty without some guidance on industrial questions. Mr. Hob- 
house's brochure will add not only strength, but substance, to 
those who dream dreams, and it will rouse out of their " dogmatic 
slumber" those who are content to acquiesce in a world of com- 
mercial competition as the best of all possible worlds. I cannot 
hope to do more than indicate the general outline of Mr. Hob- 
house's argument, which is as skilful and suggestive in execution 
as it is resolute and vigorous in conception. 

Mr. Hobhouse may be said to start from the direct antithesis to 
the point of view summed up in the declaration of Gambetta, that 
" there is no social movement, but only social movements." That 
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would mean that trade unionism, co-operation, municipal and 
state socialism, are merely empirical and disconnected move- 
ments, seeking merely partial objects by partial methods, with no 
consciousness of being parts of a whole, of being "greater than 
they know." So long as this is so, their significance and range 
of action are proportionately lowered : their aims appear to be 
narrow and material, not only to those who judge them from the 
outside, but, what is much worse, to those who are directly en- 
gaged in them. A deeper understanding of them, apart from its 
importance to the intelligent citizen, will not only bring the move- 
ments themselves into a closer alliance, but raise them through 
fruitful interaction to a higher power. Such an understanding 
will be found in the organic idea which underlies them all, and 
this idea is nothing less than a new spirit and a new conception of 
industry, — "a feeling for the common good, a readiness to forego 
personal advantage for the general gain, a recognition of mutual 
dependence." But an idea cannot work without machinery, and 
the machinery by which " the new spirit can make its mark upon 
the economic world" is provided by trade unionism, co-operation, 
and state and municipal socialism. 

The primary requisite of any economic reform is, "that the 
means of livelihood should be shared by all [working?] members 
of society, and this in such a way that all should have a chance, 
not merely of living, but of making the best of themselves and their 
lives." This elementary requirement — the substructure of any 
sound economic system — is met by trade unionism. The signifi- 
cance of trade unions lies in the substitution of collective for in- 
dividual bargaining, and, quite generally, in securing a standard 
remuneration and standard conditions of labor for the worker, 
whether by the compulsion of the law or of the trade. The nearest 
policy of trade unionism is to extend and perfect itself upon its 
own lines : and it would appear that it cannot discharge its ele- 
mentary function in an industrial system without becoming ulti- 
mately coextensive with the whole body of wage-earners. Mr. 
Hobhouse finds "grounds of hope" in the "signs" of federation, 
national and international, and also in the increasing tendency of 
co-operative and public bodies to fix wages by a standard of life 
rather than by "the higgling of the market." 

But, however perfect their organization, there is a limit to the 
work of trade unions. They cannot control the fluctuations of in- 
dustry, arising out of the precarious and wasteful adjustment of 
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production to consumption under a regime of individual competi- 
tion, and they cannot, therefore, provide against the problem of 
the unemployed. Now, demand and supply can be only " corre- 
lated" through the organization of production by consumers. Mr. 
Hobhouse, following closely upon the lines of Mrs. Webb's " Co- 
operative Movement," finds an adumbration of the solution of 
this problem in workmen's co-operative stores. And here, again, 
"consumptive co-operation" must endeavor by means of federa- 
tion to become a national organization. 

But we must go further : there are many things which cannot 
be left to voluntary co-operation, things that all members of the 
community require, and in which there is not much room for 
variety or idiosyncrasy of taste. There is the appropriate sphere 
for the compulsory co-operation of the municipality, or of the 
state, according to the nature and extent of the commodity. 
Under such a system the whole body of consumers, formed into a 
co-operative group or groups, would supply its own wants, use the 
profits of production in relief of taxation or prosecution of public 
purposes, and control the remunerations and conditions of labor. 
But, however far this principle of the control of production by con- 
sumption may be carried (and Mr. Hobhouse would admit that it 
would be difficult to apply it to foreign trade), trade unions will 
be just as much needed to represent the interest of the body of 
producers. 

But the main function of the State is, after all, not so much to 
administer as to control : to be the supreme regulative authority 
over all that is most vital to society as a whole, balancing and har- 
monizing sectional interests, and exercising that kind of regulation 
which cannot be appropriately left to the control of any particular 
set of producers. 

There, then, are the main forms of " collective control at work," 
— trade unionism, cooperative consumption, — voluntary, munici- 
pal, and national, — and the state as "architectonic." 

But this is not all : the full remuneration of labor implies the 
diminution and final disappearance of a class living on the surplus 
produce of labor, — of the unemployed receivers of rent and inter- 
est. The existence of such a class and of such a body of wealth is 
plainly at variance with the idea of an industrial democracy, in 
which all are workers and wage-earners, and is equally incompati- 
ble with the essentials of a thoroughly economical system of pro- 
duction, which requires " that only good and useful commodities 
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should be produced, and that all the producers of such commodities 
should be remunerated at a suitable rate. ' ' Here Mr. Hobhouse 
most ingeniously hoists the competitive system with the "classical 
economist's" own petard. He uses the conception of " the pro- 
ducer's surplus" in order to show that its distribution among 
producers, as effected by commercial competition, is as economi- 
cally wasteful to the community as it is morally degrading to 
the producers themselves. What is needed is to " communize" 
the surplus products of industry, and for this purpose the machinery 
is provided by the extension of public ownership, and by taxation, 
adjusted in such a manner as "to fall exclusively on the surplus of 
industry." 

" We have now considered all the main elements in the disposition of the 
national dividend, and we have tried to show that the various forms of the ' labor 
movement,' previously discussed, would deal far better with them, in the inter- 
ests of society, than the forces of private enterprise and free competition. The 
remuneration of the workers (of every kind) being fixed by the trade unions in 
agreement with the public at large, the surplus remaining would pass to the 
community for common purposes, the profits of enterprise going to communities 
of consumers, whether in the form of co-operative societies, municipal bodies, or 
the State, while rent and interest would go directly to the municipality or the 
nation. Thus each branch of the labor movement has its appropriate part of 
the general problem to work out, and united they give hope of complete solu- 
tion." 

Mr. Hobhouse is too sincere to shirk difficulties, but I am not 
sure that, within the limits he has imposed upon himself, he 
would not have done better to confine himself to a justification 
and definition of the "labor movement," and of the function 
of the different movements within it. He has certainly raised 
more difficulties than were strictly relevant to his purpose, still 
more difficulties than he could satisfactorily discuss within the 
scope of his argument. His discussion of " the survival of the 
fittest" objection is, indeed, admirable; but his treatment of 
the difficulties connected with the sensitiveness of capital, with 
foreign competition, with the existence of a foreign trade at all, 
with State and municipal enterprise generally, with population, is 
so summary as almost to amount (in the eyes of a reader who is 
not convinced) to flippancy: while his proposal to "appropriate" 
rent and interest (and apparently profits) is not qualified by the 
enormously important consideration that the adjustment of taxa- 
tion involves other more difficult "adjustments," and that, 
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unless it rested to some degree upon a widely-recognized moral 
sentiment, it is likely to lose much even of its material value. 
Mr. Hobhouse, indeed, guards against the idea that machinery can 
avail without morality, but he is so much more interested in en- 
forcing and illustrating the converse, that the moral presupposition 
seems to "drop out of his reasoning." 

Taxation is an instrument of which much can be made, not only 
in the redress, but in the organization of the distribution of wealth ; 
but it cannot go beyond a certain point without the concurrence of 
a profound change in moral ideas, as well as of collective control 
in other directions. It implies that society is permeated by the 
sentiment of a democratic standard of life, to which a life that is 
much above or much below a level that is within the reach of all 
is equally abhorrent. The significance of the demand for a " living" 
wage is, that it puts a material demand upon a moral basis. The 
assumption of such a demand is, that a certain standard of life 
should be secured to all who contribute to the service of society. 
It implies a society in which all are equally means and ends ; in 
which no one is a mere "means" or a mere "end." In view of 
such an ideal, the difficulties of socialism are indeed great, but the 
difficulties of individualism are, as Mr. Hobhouse shows, infinitely 
greater. And in proportion as the idea embodied, in this demand 
becomes an active social sentiment, in proportion as it finds ex- 
pression in the collective control of industry, progress by taxation 
will be one of many means by which ethical advance can be marked 
and secured. Apart from this general progress, an appeal to taxa- 
tion as a means of extinguishing rent, profits, and interest is 
likely to be self-defeating. " We can adjust taxation as we please." 
Can we ? Certainly not in a community which is still mainly in- 
dividualistic, both in sentiment and in methods of industry, and 
in a world which still provides many places of refuge to fugitive 
capital. As Mr. Hobhouse himself suggests, the more excellent 
way of communizing rent and interest lies in the gradual extension 
of public industry, "at each step of which some fragment of land 
and capital passes to the community," and (we may add) in taxing 
such incomes as are a mere tribute levied on society, and can 
be really distinguished as "unearned." Not that the importance 
of modifying the actual distribution of wealth can be well exag- 
gerated ; it is a very real part of the general problem of collective 
control. Mr. Hobhouse might have shown not only that the ex- 
tension of public industry is blocked by "unearned increment," 
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but that the indefinite, and, for the most part, useless and uncul- 
tivated variety of consumption that arises out of the possession of 
large and idle incomes is one of the greatest obstacles to the ex- 
tension of the organization of production by consumers. On 
the whole, Mr. Hobhouse's treatment of taxation is slighter and 
vaguer, less practical and convincing, than that of the other forms 
of "collective control." 

And, indeed, the general tendency of the argument, as is, perhaps, 
only natural, is to become more and more abstract, in spite of its 
generally positive character. For instance, I am not sure that Mr. 
Hobhouse and other collectivists, who speak so easily of " the or- 
ganization of production by consumers," do not allow themselves 
to become victims of an abstraction. Although I admit that the 
conception is in itself fruitful and suggestive, its applicability to 
facts is not so clear on closer inspection. It is a far cry from 
workmen's co-operative stores to the co-operative community. 
Collectivism in the provision of personal wants presupposes not 
only a high collective spirit and intelligence, and a general sim- 
plification of life, but a much greater uniformity of conditions and 
of wants than seems within measurable distance. And, further, I 
cannot but think that latter-day Socialists are ridden by an idea when 
they treat co-operative production with indifference or, much more 
frequently, with contempt. They speak as if the idea of co-operation 
in production meant nothing more than the self-governing work- 
shop, the substitution of competitive groups for the competition 
of individuals. The objection would apply equally to the self- 
governing municipality, so far as it went beyond the provision of 
local services; but, at any rate, it fails to recognize that the prin- 
ciple which the co-operative workshop envisages is conceived as 
applicable to any form of employment. It is the principle that, 
in the interest of the development and character of the worker as 
much as in that of faithfulness and perfection in work, the work- 
man should be made to feel that, even if he does not own the 
means of production, he has a definitely-recognized interest in the 
direction of the work. It is, in fact, the principle of the realization 
of democratic self-government in industry. Difficult as the appli- 
cation of this principle may be (and it is, after all, the basis of 
William Morris's demand for a free and popular industry, as the 
condition of artisans rising again into artists), the principle itself is 
not less essential to free and democratic industry than the protec- 
tion of the workman as simple wage-earner, to say nothing of the 
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education of the workman it implies. There is just a tendency in 
the new school of Socialists to become mechanical and pedantic. 
One does not quite see what provision is made for the instinct of 
perfection, which can only be born again in men whose work gives 
play to all their faculties. The " control of industry by the body 
of producers" must mean more than the control of the wage, and 
"the control of production by the consumers" must include a 
representation of the workers who quite conceivably might not be 
the consumers of that particular produce. Control by the con- 
sumers is not quite so democratic in principle as it sounds, and 
something of the old "co-operative faith" might be said (in Mr. 
Hobhouse's language) to "fill a gap" left by the modern collec- 
tivist. The trade unionist is reputed (rightly or wrongly) to be much 
more interested in raising the standard of wages than the standard 
of work : and it does not follow the mere fact of his passing into the 
employment of a community of consumers (however democratic in 
form) would give him a greater sense of honor and responsibility. 
" The honor of the craft" is just the motive from below that is want- 
ing to the organization from above, and it is just the motive which 
"co-operative production" is endeavoring to recreate. There 
is something rather hard and pragmatical in the doctrinaire cate- 
gories into which the modern Socialist would compress the indus- 
trial life, and I am not at all sure that the most formative element 
in the new system of industry may not come from such humble 
efforts as "rural industries," "arts and crafts guilds," and other 
revivals of popular industry. 

But I have rather forced myself into the position of an outside 
critic : the main principle which Mr. Hobhouse succeeds most 
eminently in establishing is " simple" enough. 

" It assumes that intelligence is better than blind force, and reaches its end 
more speedily and surely. It holds that the economic well-being of society is 
the true end of industry, and that this end will therefore be reached better than 
by the haphazard interaction of unintelligent forces. It holds that self-interest 
acts intelligently enough for self; but, inasmuch as it totally disregards the wel- 
fare of others, it is to be regarded, relatively to that welfare, as a blind and 
often destructive force. It holds that, apart from the control of industry by the 
community for its own ends, there is no force but that of self-interest to impel 
and guide production, and that therefore the withdrawal of collective control 
leaves industry to the interaction of blind forces, producing mixed good and evil, 
with no necessary tendency to progress, no pre-established ' economic harmony' 
between self-interest and the common weal. Accordingly, on the ground that 
intelligence is more effective than brute matter, and that the control of the com- 
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munity is the only possible intelligent agency which can direct the course of 
economic progress, it advocates the substitution of such control for the present 
chaos of the economic world." 

It is difficult to praise too much the luminousness, the vigor, 
and the skill with which Mr. Hobhouse works out this idea, as it 
is difficult to admire too much his seriousness of purpose, his sin- 
cerity of feeling, and his uncompromising idealism. The distinc- 
tion of his method as a Socialist lies in its being at once ideal and 
positive. " What concerns us to-day is, not the possibility of a 
complete ideal, but the practical value and immediate promise of 
certain existing tendencies." This is the language of the true 
idealist, who does not simply develop a scheme logical in itself and 
yet out of relation to any facts or tendencies, but analyzes facts and 
tendencies more deeply than most men, in order to discover the 
direction in which they lead ; who cannot only outline an ideal 
which fires and stimulates the imagination, but can discern its promise 
and potency in the gropings of the present. And the construc- 
tiveness of Collectivism as a theory lies, not so much in its adapta- 
bility to immediate application, as in its furnishing us with a guide 
as to what to accept, and what to reject, in the conflicting offers of 
social reformers. If, as it ought, it encourages "experiment," it 
has also — and that is its distinction in modern politics — a criterion 
and touch-stone to apply to this and that "reform." Does it, or 
does it not, make for such an organization of industry as shall 
secure to the community the greatest amount and the widest exten- 
sion of good and noble life ? 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Socialism ; its Growth and Outcome. By William Morris and 
E. Belfort Bax. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1893. 
Pp- vi., 335. 

The announcement a few months ago in the columns of the 
press devoted to "forthcoming publications" of what purported 
to be an idition de luxe of a history of Socialism may have called 
forth a smile on the faces of readers who had not associated the 
advocacy of such opinions with the issue of handsome volumes. 
But the smile would have died away when they recognized the 
name of one of the joint authors. Even in its cheaper form, the 
typographical excellence of the book, and the width of its mar- 
gins, attest the regard for nicety with which the productions of 
Vol. IV.— No. 4 36 



